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SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 


What to do about the war? stop it now, says Labor Coum -- 


The only answer to the prob- 
lems of the Viet Nam war is a 
simple one—stop it now! 

The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council this week made a 
ceasefire now the central point 
of its Viet Nam Policy in unani- 
mously approving a statement 


by an Ad Hoc Trade Union Com- 
mittee to End the War in Indo- 
china. 

Drafters of the statement are 
representatives of the Alameda, 
Contra Costa and Santa Clara 
Counties Central Labor Coun- 
cils, Teamsters, ILWU and other 


labor groups. 

Alameda County Labor Council 
approval makes Executive Sec- 
retary - Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx, a signer of the state- 
ment, an official representative 
on a continuing committee to 
supplant the ad hoc group. 


AKLAND FUBLIC 


pou 24 1971 


The program is strictly labor's, 
Groulx told the council, origin- 
ated by unionists and to be 
prosecuted by the labor move- 
ment. The full statement fol- 
lows: 

“The signers of this statement 
are all officers of international 


unions, local unions, trade c« 
cils and central labor bodic 

“We have formed ourselves 
to an Ad Hoc Trade Union Cc 
mittee to End the War in In 
china. 
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Carpenters in eakiiiaadh » pact 


Severance 
pay, police 
issue in strike 


Labor this week protested the 
felony arrest of a unionist at the 
Standard Register picket line as 
the fight continued against the 
Oakland business forms com- 
pany’s move out of the county 
and out from under union con- 
tracts. 


Meanwhile, police action and 
denial of severance pay became 
other major issues as Western 
Graphics Artsfocat 24 contin- 
ued its strike against company 
refusal to transfer contracts or 
unionists’ jobs in its move to 
plants in Corcoran, Porterville 
and Hanford. 

The arrested unionist, a mem- 
ber of Machinists Lodge 284, was 
accused of throwing rocks at a 
non - union truck removing 
equipment from the Standard 
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from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Farewell, dear tax dollar 


This newspaper complained 
editorially last week at waste of 
tax money in the use of five cars 
of Alameda County sheriff's de- 
puties to arrest one union repre- 
sentative on a traffic warrant. 

No sooner had that editorial 
got into type than other things 
happened along the same line. 

They were examples of the 
long-implanted police philosophy 
that property must be de’ended 
against people. Big property, I 
mean, since the police do not call 
out the reserves to enforce the 
law against such offenses as tres- 
passing or theft in the average 
citizen's city tax-paid backyard. 

That philosophy is more the 
fault of the type of politicians 
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3 vie for board post 


Three candidates will contest 
for a vacant seat on the Alame- 
da County Central Labor Council 
executive board next Monday 
night. Nominated to succeed By- 
ron Edgett of Oakland Typo- 
graphical Union Local 36, who is 
no longer a delegate, were James 
Sim, Local 36; Nick Pavletich, 
Western Graphic Arts Local 14, 
and A. J. Silva, United Tele- 
graph Workers Local 208, 


Labor Day Picnic plans made 


Alameda County COPE’s La- 
bor Day Picnic is set for Mon- 
day, September 6 — a $1 bar- 
gain in fun and entertainment 
while every other price keeps 
right on climbing. 

Tickets to the annual affair 
have been sent to all affilated 
local unions, Alameda County 
Central Labor Council Assist- 
ant Secretary Ed Collins told 
the council. He urged that un- 
ions sell them to members and 
purchase blocks of tickets. 

KSFO Personality Gene Nel- 
son will be master of ceremon- 
ies in charge of the entertain- 
ment program at the event at 
the county fairgrounds, Pleas- 
anton. 

Proceeds. will go to pay for 
COPE’s political battles for 


working people and voting 
registration campaigns this 
year. 


Along with the $1 tickets, 
posters are available advertis- 
ing the picnic and listing the 
awards which some lucky pic- 
nic-goers will take home. Un- 
ions were urged to display 
them in their offices and 
shops. 

Top award is a 23-inch RCA 
console television set. Others 
are a portable TV, Sharp clock 
radio, Sharp cassette tape re- 
corder, two portable radios, 
Power House sabre saw, Power 
House portable saw, Fostoria 
spray-steim tron, Polaroid 
“Swinger Sentinel” kit, Insta- 
matic camera and spinning rod 
and reel. 


Strike looms at bowling alleys 


Negotiations were to resume 
this week as the _ possibility 
loomed of a strike and lockout of 
200 employes at some 20 Alameda 
County bowling alleys. 

Service Employees Local 18, in 
negotiations since early May 
with the East Bay Bowling As- 
sociation, said it planned to be- 
gin a strike at several of the al- 
leys if agreement is not reached. 

Management told union nego- 
tiators that if any firms were 
struck all would close down, Lo- 
cal 18 President Emil DuBeau 
said. 


Alameda County Central Labor 
Council strike sanction has been 
placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee of involved unions with 


Bigby re-elected 
by Millmen 550 


Incumbent Business Represen- 
tative Arsie Bigby was returned 
to office last week in one of two 
contests in Millmen Local 550’s 
election. 

In the other, Thomas McDon- 
ald defeated incumbent Conduc- 
tor Francisco Pratos. 

Bigby defeated Faustino Limon 
65 votes to 9, and McDonald won 
over Pratos, 39 to 35. 


Nominated unopposed and de- 
clared eleceted were President 
Gene Bohner, Thomas White, for 
vice president; Treasurer Ed Co- 
ehlo, Financial Secretary Odus 
G. Howard, Recording Secretary 
Jack Archibald, Jesse Lott for 
warden and Jose Alamillo, it- 
cumbent Bernard Jadeson anu 
Remo Bernardo for three trustee 


posts, 


council representation. Anniver- 
sary date of the old contract was 
June 1. 


At the outset of negotiations, 
management asked for a return 
to the 48-hour work week with- 
out overtime pay for work over 
40 hours. 

Then management negotiators 
indicated they would drop the 
48-hour demand if the union 
would accept the latest employer 
pay proposal and drop the union 
proposal to improve holiday pay. 

Local 18 asked a 25-cent per 
hour raise in the first year of a 
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The Communications Workers 
of America this week continued 
informal talks with the Bell Sys- 
tem, hoping for a break which 
would re-start formal negotia- 
tions before a nationwide strike 
deadline July 14. 

The date for a walkout by 
450,000 employes of telephone 
companies across the nation was 
set at CWA’s Kansas City con- 
vention last week by CWA Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Beirne after over- 
whelming strike authorization in 
a membership vote. 

The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s standard 
offer given CWA by area phone 
firms and AT&T’s Western Elec- 
tric Company is inadequate on 
wages and fringe benefits, CWA 
Region 9 Vice President James 
Booe said. 

And, he stressed, it is also in- 
acceptable because it seeks to in- 
crease both the gap between 
men’s and women’s pay and the 


N. Cal. Home Builders agree 
to $2.52 3-year package 


Northern California Carpenters have reached the first agree- 
ment in this year’s round of construction negotiations with a 


$2.52 per hour pay-fringe benefit 
ing industry. 


raise package in the home build- 


The contract was signed by the Northern California Home 
Builders and headed for two important votes — by the union’s 


40,000 members in 46 counties 
and by the Nixon administra- 
tion’s Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee. 


Negotiators for the Bay Coun- 
ties District Council of Carpen- 
ters and the 41 Northern Cali- 
fornia Carpenters recommended 
approval to the membership as 
local unions began voting on the 
pact. 

They still must conclude an 
agreement with the Associated 
General Contractors before they 
can wind up 1971 bargaining. 

Talks with the AGC, Excavat- 
ing & Grading Contractors As- 
sociation and other contractor 
groups, meanwhile, were still un- 
derway by Laborers, Construc- 
tion Teamsters, Operating Engi- 
neers and Cement Masons un- 


der extension of old agreements 
whose anniversary date was 
June 15. 


The agreement amounts to 8 or 
9 per cent more, Bay Counties 
District Council Secretary Al 
Figone estimated, in contrast to 
the original Nixon construction 
wage “constraint” policy inter- 
pretation as some 6 per cent. 

Labor Secretary James D. 
Hodgson has said, however, that 
“the 6 per cent is not etched in 
concrete.” 
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wage differentials among cities 
and zones. Management has 
made no offer on CWA’s pro- 
posal for a union shop, he added. 

If the strike occurs, it will start 
here at 3 a.m., Wednesday, July 
14, to conform to the 6 am. 
Eastern time deadline. Some 
50,000 California CWA members 
would be involved, 4,500 of them 
members of Locals 9415, 9412 and 
9490 in Alameda County. 

Plans will be to picket every 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and Western Electric 
Company installation, Booe said. 

Strikers would be from PT&T’s 
plant, traffic and accounting de- 
partments and employes of West- 
ern Electric, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company 
manufacturing-installing subsid- 
iary, 

Service will deteriorate rapidly 
if the strike takes place and 
skilled union maintenance people 
leave their jobs, Booe said. 


New president for 
Carpenters 1622: 
other officers.win 


Chester Linn narrowly defeat- 
éd incumbent President John 
Davis in Hayward Carpenters Lo- 
cal 1622’s election last week. In- 
cumbents won in all other races 
in which they ran. 

Re-elected were Financial Sec- 
retary Delbert Bardwell and Bus- 
iness Representatives Elmer 
Borge, Luther Curry and Paul 
Shelton. 

Linn polled 196 votes to Davis’ 
193. Bardwell defeated Noble 
Whitiield, 255 to 140. Results in 
the seven-man race for the three 
business representative posts 
were: 

Porge 285, Curry 235, Shelton 
208, Roy Fouche 151, Walter Wil- 
liams 105, Garland Smith 89 and 
Albert Goheen 30. 

Frank Galgowski was named 
vice president with 189 votes to 
160 for Fred Loomis, and Melvin 
Jones was elected warden with 
311 votes to 127 for Everett Fox. 
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CWA cites increased produc- 
tivity and the cost of living as 
justification for a 25 per cent pay 
raise in the first year of a three- 
year contract. 

Management has offered 11 per 
cent in the first year, 3 per cent 
in each of the second and third 
years and 3 per cent a year for 
productivity and cost of living 

Company medical care and 
pension proposals are inadequate 
and management has made no 
union security proposal. The un- 
ion wants a union shop to sup- 
plant its present dues mainten- 
ance provision. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 
6, correspondents columns 
pages 4 and 5. 
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How to Buy 


So call it ‘vegetable protein’ 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 

Like a second helping of ana- 
log for breakfast? No doubt you 
soon will if you haven’t already. 
If you do, it would be only fair 
that you know (1) what you are 
getting, and (2) not be fooled in- 
to paying an exaggerated price. 

Analogs are foods that resem- 
ble other foods in appearance, 
taste and texture. Some people 
call them imitation foods. 

We prefer to call them analogs 
so as not to downgrade them ex- 
cessively since they can be worth- 
while extenders for expensive 
meat if not overpriced or hidden 
under fake names. 


MOST OF THE analogs now 
beginning to come on the market 
are vegetable-protein substitutes 
for meat; most often soy protein. 

The manufacturers have de- 
veloped their technology to the 
point where they can take soy- 
bean derivatives, add synthetic 
flavorings, coloring and vitamins 
and make what tastes and looks 
like beef stroganoff, chicken a la 
king, bacon and other meatlike 
foods. 

There is nothing wrong with 
using cheap vegetable protein to 
supplement meat. In fact, mod- 
erate-income families would be 


DurING THE 
LAST DECADE 
MOST SHORTS 
WERE WORN 
BY CHILDREN. 


: What They W OF€...by prytusdo vee 


A BRIEF LOOK AT SHORTS 


THIS SUMMER'S FASHION RAGE - 
“HOTPANTS” - REPRESENTS THE FIRST 
TIME WOMEN'S SHORTS-A 20TH 
CENTURY CREATION- HAVE BEEN REVIVED. 


IN ENGLAND AS IN AMERICA SHORTS 
CAME ABOUT IN THE 305 AS A RESULT OF 
INCREASED INTEREST IN SPORTS. THE FIRST 
VERSIONS WERE RATHER BAGGY 

AND ILL-FITTING, 


MUCH MORE FORM- 
FITTING AS SEEN 
IN THIS 1952 
CYCLING 
OUTFIT, 


less dependent on the livestock 
industry with its tendency to 
control supplies to keep up pric- 
es. One manufacturer points out 
that an acre of land can produce 
450 pounds of soy protein, but 
only 43 pounds of animal protein. 


Thus, while vegetable protein 
is not as “complete” in vital am- 
ino acids as animal foods such 
as meat, fish, cheese and eggs, it 
could be used to “stretch” the 
costlier animal foods. 

But if it is used not merely as 
an extender, but as a substitute, 
the nutritional value is more 
questionable. And if manufactur- 
ers get away with not revealing 
clearly that these are vegetable 
products, they can get away with 
charging a meat price. 

As Helen Nelson, executive dir- 
ector of the Illinois Consumer 
Association, has pointed out, if 
adding soybean extender to ham- 
burger, for example, makes it 
lower in cost, then the savings 
should be passed on to the con- 
sumer and should not result mer- 
ely in more profit for the pro- 
cessor. The consumer has a right 
to know whether he is getting 
such extenders, and how much, 
this forthright consumer spokes- 
man warns, 


ALREADY SOME manufact- 


Ss 
TODAY...\WHEN | F 
BUYING WOMENS 
OR CHILDREN'S 
APPAREL LOOK FOR | «* 
THIS LABEL-THE 
SYMBOL OF 
DECENCY, FAIR LAPOR 
STANDARDS AND 71:5 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. 


urers are charging a high price 
for the new analogs now coming 
into the stores. One of the most 
noticeable example is Lipton’s 
“one-pot main dish”. products 
such as “beef stroganoff,” 
“chicken supreme” and “chicken 
baronet.” These have soy protein 
added to the meat or chicken. 


In our own tests of these pro- 
ducts, we found, for example, 
that the “chicken baronet” yield- 
ed about four ounces of chicken. 

That is what the package 
means when it says “lots of 
chicken” for “two adult - size” 
servings. We calculated that this 
much chicken and the other in- 
gredients of the “chicken” sauce, 
such as soy protein, starch and 
nonfat dry miik, are worth about 
23 cents. 

The rest of the package consists 
of three ounces of noodles. If you 
deduct the value of the other in- 
gredients from the 79-cent cost 
of the package you find you are 
paying 56 cents for the noodles, 
or at a rate of $2 99 a pound. 

Vegetable analogs also increas- 
ingly are being used in soup mix- 
es and as substitute for bacon 
strips or bits such as those sold 
under the BacOs and Stripples 
brand names. The _ Stripples, 
made of wheat and soy protein, 
were given a market test recent- 


ly at a price set to be under that 
of bacon. 

There is some disagreement as 
to whether the product actually 
tastes like bacon but consumers 
found Stripples “acceptable,” the 
U.S. Agriculture Department has 
reported. 

One of the most preposterous 
prices for a vegetable-protein an- 
alog is that for the new Betty 
Crocker PeprOs and SausOs sold 
as garnishes. At 79 cents for a 
3'%4-ounce jar, these products 
have a true cost of about $4 a 
pound. 

As you can see from these ex- 
amples, consumers can get a real 
economic rocking, if not also re- 
duced nutrition, if these foods 
are not adequately labeled or if 
they are not up to normal nu- 
tritional value. 

BECAUSE of the impending 
flood of analogs the Food & Drug 
Administration has proposed 
standards for “textured protein 
products.” The standards would 
relieve the manufacturers from 
present requirements to label 
products “imitation.” Instead, a 
processor could say, for example, 
“textured protein product with a 
hamburger-like flavor.” 

Unfortunately, the proposed 
regulations would not protect 


consumers from acs misled: 
ir 


they do not also reqiire that 
manufacturers clearly say vege- 
table protein in the product 
names. 

The regulations would require 
manufacturers to state on the 
label the names of all ingre- 
dients. But in my experience 
most consumers do not realize 
that these small-print lists really 
reveal the amounts of ingredients 
in descending order by weight. 


AT LEAST the FDA is making 
an effort to require adequate 
nutritional standards for ana- 
logs. Dr. Ogden Johnson, FDA 
nutritionist, has said that the 
agency may have to insist that 
vegetable protein products which 
resembie meat must be nutrition- 
ally equivalent to meat. 

The Canadian government al- 
ready has proposed regulations 
requiring that substitute foods 
must have equivalent nutrients. 
FDA should feel assured that 
such a requirement would be in 
the best interest of the U.S. pub- 
lic too. 

After all, any housewife can 
stretch hamburger and other 
meats by adding vegetable pro- 
tein herself. 


(Copyright 1971) 


‘No fault’ insurance -- justice for the motorist 


“No fault” must supplant the 
country’s present costly, waste- 
ful and completely unjust auto 
insurance system, Administrative 
Director Jacob Clayman of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment told the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. 

“Too many seriously injured 
accident victims go uncompen- 
sated and too many dependents 
of fatality cases receive little, if 
any benefits,” Clayman declared. 

“The system is terribly inequit- 
able because it confers the great- 
est injustices on the more disaa- 
vantaged members of our so- 
ciety.” 

He said that labor in most 
states, including California, has 
found that it can’t fight rate in- 
creases because state insurance 
commissioners have little or no 
power to check on the boosts be- 
fore they are added to motorists’ 
premium insurance bills. 

Clayman said a study by the 
federal Transportation Depart- 
ment found accident victims who 
earn less than $10,000 annually 
had recovered only 46 per cent of 
their losses. Three-fifths of the 
nation’s families are in that in- 
come bracket. 

“People with incomes less than 
$10,000 are likely to be paying the 
highest premiums for this lack 
of protection,” Clayman observed. 
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A 23-year-old married man liv- 
ing in a city would pay for a 
standard bureau company issued 
policy $587 in Los Angeles, $619 
in Chicago, $706 in Philadelphia 
and $486 in Detroit, he said. 

“Our members complain bitter- 
ly about the arbitrary treatment 
they receive from the compan- 
ies,” Clayman reported. “When 
they attempt to use the insurance 
and collect, many times they are 
cancelled or the policy is not re- 
newed. If they are not dropped 
by the company, their rates are 
increased.” 

If the no-fault concept would 
be made compulsory, Clayman 
said that the companies would 
not be able to deal with the pub- 
lic as they please. 

Clayman also called for 
Strengthening sections of the 
proposed Senate bill that would 


establish the no-fault program. 
He noted that the bill would still 
leave the regulation cf insurance 
rates up to the states. 


Clayman called for enactment 
of the labor-supported bill that 
would institute compulsory in- 
surance for all vehicles and 
would require insurance com- 
panies pay claims to policyhold- 
ers no matter who is at fault in 
an accident. 


The bill would also forbid in- 
surers to refuse, cancel or fail to 
renew a policy, except for the 
loss of an operator’s license or 
failure to pay premiums. 

He also urged passage of bills 
that would establish group auto 
insurance to lower premium rates 
and for automakers to produce 
sturdier cars to reduce repair 
costs. 


‘Ride herd on safety law’ 


Labor must keep a sharp eye 
on administration of the new job 
safety act “to see that programs 
under this act be fully funded, 
adequately staffed and firmly 
enforced,” the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council advised. The law be- 
came effective April 28. 


Neither federal agencies nor 
states have sufficient funds or 
manpower for the programs laid 
down by the Occupational Health 
& Safety Act, the council said. 

So, it added, labor will have to 
be active in plants, state Legisla- 
tures, Congress and the federal 
executive departments involved 
in enforcement. 

The council recommended a 
close watch on formulation of 
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enforcement plans by the Labor 
and Health, Education & Welfare 
Departments. 

“We must similarly watch the 
individual states in their re- 
sponse to the provisions of this 
act allowing them to develop 
plans and programs to meet and 
maintain the guidelines of eli- 
gibility for their participation in 
the enforcement process within 
their boundaries,” the council 
said. 
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They don’t come any bigger than AT&T 


a 
My 
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The Communications Workers 
of America have set July 14 for a 
strike against the Bell System— 
which is. the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company using a 
variety of names throughout the 
country. 

In nationwide negotiations, 
CWA got a standard ofier from 
Bell affiliates including the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in California and Ne- 
vada. 

It was a long way below what 
CWA analysis showed was justi- 
fied by union members’ rising 
productivity and the rising cost 
of living. 

So, a strike seems imminent. 

Which makes it appropriate to 
take a close look at AT&T, the 
richest company in the world. 

It employs more people than 
live in San Francisco or Boston, 
has more income than the British 
or French governments and oper- 
ates the country’s largest fleet 
of motor vehicles. 

Take the budgets of the na- 
tion’s five richest states—Calif- 
ornia, New York, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania — add them to- 
gether and AT&T's budget is 
larger. 

AT&T owns or controls prac- 
tically the entire American tele- 
phone industry. 


AT&T owns 100 per cent of 
the Western Electric Co., the ex- 
clusive manufacturer for Bell 
System. Western Electric is num- 
ber 11 on the Fortune list of the 
top 500 industrials (U.S. Steel is 
number 12) and is number 6 on 
the list of Pentagon contractors 


(as of 1968). Western Electric is 
also the number one contractor 
for ABM system, making AT&T 
the fattest war profiteer in the 
land. 

This is just part of what you 
can learn about the AT&T in Jo- 
seph Goulden’s book, Monopoly. 

AT&T hasmore than $49,000- 
600 080 in assets and originates 
more than 2 per cent of the gross 
national! product. 

In 1969 its construction bud- 
get was $6,500,000,000. That was 
7.5 per cent of all that industry 
spent on plant and equipment. 

Monopoly notes that AT&T’s 
capital assets are about 4 per 
cent of American business’ pro- 
duction facilities. 

AT&T cultivates the image of 
a “publicly owned” benefactor of 
the community. 

Only once was AT&T made to 
reveal its ownership, and that 
was in the 1930’s when “5.1 per 
cent of the stockhalders had 50.5 
per cent of all the shares; that is 
slightly more than one-tenth of 
one per cent of them owned 16.6 
per cent.” 

On the other hand, writes 
Goulden, “36.8 per cent of the 
shareholders had only 3.8 per 
cent of the stock an average of 
2.87 shares each. AT&T at that 
time had 644,095 stockholders. 
Forty-three of them held 5.2 per 
cent of the stock, an average of 
22,688.2 stocks each... 

“AT&T got its reputation for 
protecting the interests of stock- 
holders during the Depression by 


maintaining the $9 per year divi- ' 


dend ..even though income was 


Demand grows that Nixon free 


The demand was growing 
that President Nixon release the 
$12,700,000,000 in authorized 
funds for construction and other 
public purposes which he has 
held back. 


A novel move was a federal 
court suit by San Francisco to 
force Nixon to spend $350,000,000 
of the total earmarked for rede- 
velopment and public housing 
for cities throughout the nation. 

Oakland Redevelopment Direc- 
tor John Williams said that 
Oakland has got only $2,200,000 
of the $16,000,000 in supplemen- 
tary funds it had asked for the 
City Center, and was still wait- 
ing for its longstanding $7,500,- 
000 request for the Chinatown 
Project — a total of better than 
$21,000,000. 


Earlier, Assemblywoman 
Yvonne Brathwaite, a Los Ange- 
les Democrat, introduced a res- 
olution calling on Nixon to pro- 
vide jobs and needed facilities 
by releasing $1,300,000,000 which 
Congress approved for sewer 
grants and public housing. 


Post for Weisberger 


Morris Weisberger, secretary- 
treasurer of the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific, has been named to 
the San Francisco Board of Pilot 
Commissioners by Governor 
Reagan. 


N.J. employes pick union 


New Jersey state employes in a 
unit of 3,900 operations, services 
and maintenance workers chose 
the Technical Engineers to re- 
present them in a_ state-wide 
election. 
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California Senators Alan Cran- 
ston and John J. Tunney wrote 
Nixon urging that he lift the 
freeze on the entire $12,000,000,- 
000-plus. 

Release of the money would 
mean between 77,000 and 100,000 
new jobs in California alone, 
they told the President. 

Nineteen California Congress- 
men have introduced a resolu- 
tion asking Nixon to release the 
$12,700,000,000. 

San Francisco’s suit, a class 
action on behalf of all cities, de- 
clared Nixon’s action was 
“wholly without.legal authority 
and in violation of his express 
Constitutional duty” and in vi- 
olation of San Francisco’s Con- 
stitutional right to due process 
of law. 

“Such impounding of funds,” 
the city’s brief declared, “also 
contstitutes an item veto, i.e, a 
selective rewriting of duly en- 
acted legislation, violating the 
doctrine of separation of powers, 
all in violation of the United 
States Constitution.” 

Assemblywomen' Brathwaite’s 
resolution notes that housing 


not sufficient to support this 
level .. . The ‘security’ of AT&T 
stock was paid by its labor force. 


“AT&T reduced its payroll by 
nearly 185,000 workers, or 40 per 
cent from the level of December 
31, 1929.” This means that a $1 
cut in the dividend would have 
saved the jobs of 18,000 workers! 


Take a look at the Board of 
Directors of AT&T. 


“Twelfe of the 19 AT&T dir- 
ectors are also on the boards of 
the nine largest banks in the 
US.” 


These include Morgan Guar- 
anty Company, Chemical Bank, 
First National City Bank, Chase 
Manhatten Bank and Manufact- 
urers Hanover Trust Company, 
among others. 


Also represented on AT&T's 
Board of Directors are U:S. Steel, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Gen- 
eral Motors, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance, Bethlehem Steel, Un- 
ion Carbide and many other top 
U.S. companies. And for those 
workers who may still have 
some faith in arbitration one 
AT&T director is on the board 
of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 

It was once said of General 
Motors that it “is saving up to 
buy the U.S. government” and 
AT&T certainly is big enough 
for that to apply to it. 


It obviously is a tough oppon- 
ent, with huge influence every- 
where including in government. 

But CWA thinks its members 
can be tougher. They have to be. 


building funds 


funds are desperately needed to 
improve conditions for 80 per 
cent of California farm workers 
who live in substandard housing. 
Some 150,000 California housing 
units lack all or part of plumb- 
ing facilities, it disclosed. 

A housing shortage is demon- 
strated by the 2 per cent vacan- 
cy rate in the state’s major cit- 
ies, it declared, adding that $51,- 
000 families are on the waiting 
list for housing while only 23,000 
new units have been requested 
by local governments. 

Nixon’s refusal to spend the 
$12,700,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress was denounced by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council as 
“a callous political device that 
victimizes the American people 
and disrupts vital national pro- 
grams.” 

The council, at its recent At- 
lanta meeting declared “. . . it 
is obvious that a synical political 
decision has been made to hold 
the funds until they can be 
doled out piecemeal to achieve 
maximum economic impact at a 
time when maximum political 
effect is desired.” 


Buying power stood still during 1970 


For the first time in nine 
years, the purchasing power of 
the typical American family 
failed to rise during 1970 as 
price increases totally wiped 
out gains in income. 


The Census Bureau report 
followed close on the heels of 
another Census survey show- 
ing that inflation and high un- 
employment rates swelled the 
ranks of the poor by 1,200,000 
in 1970, the first increase in 10 


years. 
Median _ family income 
increased 4.6 per cent in 


1970, or $440, reaching $9,870, 
but price increases of 5.9 per 
cent left buying power about 
the same or slightly less than 
had been in 1969. 


For Negroes and other min- 
orities, the median family in- 
come was $6,520, about 65 per 
cent that of whites. Blacks did, 
however, get a bigger increase 
in income than the overall av- 
erage with median income for 


black families 5.3 per cent, or 
$330. 

Of the 51,900,000 American 
families, 8.9 per cent received 
income under $3,000. Families 
with incomes in the $3,000- 
$6,000 range accounted for 10.4 
per cent of the total while an- 
other 11.8 per cent received in- 
comes of between $5,000 and 
$7,000. : 

At the top, 4.6 per cent had 
incomes of $25,000 or more, 
while 17.7 per cent received be- 
tween $15,000 and $25,000 and 
26.8 per cent were in the $10,- 
000-$15,000 bracket. 

Median incomes of men and 

women were about $6,670 and 
$2,240 respectively. The total 
for men was up 3.7 per cent 
over 1969 and for women, 4.9 
per cent. 

Wage earners in the South, 
with an average income of $8,- 
500, continued to lag about 
$2,000 behind their counter- 
parts in the Northwest and 
North-Central regions, 


‘statement to 


‘It Keeps Spreading!” 


Court cube US. action * 


against union vote rules 


The Supreme Court has told 
the Labor Department that it 
cannot act against union elec- 
tion procedures unless a member 
has first filed a specific com- 
plaint with the union. 

The majority opinion in the 
7-2 decision was written by Jus- 
tice Thurgood Marshall who de- 
clared that self - government 
would be “needlessly weakened” 
if the government could file suit 
against practices the union had 
not been given a chance to cor- 
rect. 

Origin of the case was an elec- 
tion in Steelworkers Local 6799 
in Pomona in which Nicholas 
Hantzis was defeated for presi- 
dent. He filed a union protest 
charging union facilities had 
promoted the incumbent presi- 
dent’s campaign. 

Failing to get satisfaction, he 
complained to the Labor Depart- 
ment, adding a charge against 
a union rule that a candidate 


Bill would cut 


Labor backed legislation in the 
House of Representatives would 
lift substantial tuition costs from 
college students, curbing the 
trend to load them with heavy 
expenses as a result of state and 
federal fund cutbacks. 


The bill would allot $100 to 
college level institutions for each 
freshman or sophomore enrolled, 
$150 for each upper division stu- 
dent and $200 for each graduate 
student. 


It was introduced by Repres- 
entative Edith Green of Oregon, 
chairman of a House Education 
subcommittee, and several co- 
sponsors. 

The AFL-CIO endorsed it ina 
Representative 
Green’s subcommittee. 


Two-year colleges, four-year- 
colleges, universities, public and 
private institutions would all be 
eligible for the assistance. 


The statement submitted by 
AFL-CIO Legislative Director An- 
drew J. Biemiller told the sub- 
committee that the bill is far 
better than the Nixon adminis- 
tration’s proposals. 

President Nixon merely would 
continue government student 
loans which students pay back 
after graduation — but limit 
them to those in the lowest in- 
come brackets. 

Direct grants and work-study 
programs should be the primary 
method of helping students from 
poor families attend college, the 
federation stressed. 

It questioned the administra- 
tion’s assumption that loan prog- 
rams that impose “a mountain- 


for office must attend at least 
half the local meetings in the 
three years before the election. 

The Labor Department sued 
the union but lost in Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco federal 
courts which found the attend- 
ance rule reasonable. 

The department took the case 
to the Supreme Court. Justice 
Marshall’s opinion held that 
Congress intended to encourage 
unions to correct election pro- 
cesses. Justice William J. Bren- 
nan and Byron R. White dis- 
sented. 

The court held 5 to 4 in an 
Idaho case that a worker cannot 
sue in a state court seeking 
damages from a union for caus- 
ing him to be fired for non-pay- 
ment of dues under a union 
shop contract. The majority said 
that the issue is one to be settled 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board and the Federal courts, not 
a state court. 


tuition 


ous debt on low-income students 
at the start of their careers is the 
most effective form of student 
aid for young people who are 
trying to break out of the pover- 
ty cycle.” 


Credit union gets 
U.S. insurance 


The Carpenters Federal Credit 
Union in Hayward has qualified 
for federal insurance of mem- 
bers’s share accounts up to $20,- 
000 each, Treasurer Andrew Cot- 
nam announced. 


Similar to insurance available 
to banks and savings and loans 
organizations, the credit union 
share imsurance program is ad- 
ministered by the National Cred- 
it Union Administraticm, an in- 
dependent agency of the Federal 
Government. 


It is authorized by legislation 
approved by President Nixon in 
October, 1970, and effective for 
the first time in January 1971. 

The credit union, at 1222 Grove 
Way, Hayward, was chartered 
January 30, 1951. It has a mem- 
bership of 129 among members 
of Hayward Carpenters Local 
1622 and assets of $47,222.41. It 
will pay a premium of $25.74 for 
its insurance this year—one- 
twelfth of 1 per cent of its share 
accounts, the same fee paid by 
all credit unions, state-chartered 
or federal. 
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Local 1290 B.A. Notes 
BY TONY CAPPELLO 


The Vacation and Holiday 
checks have reached all the peo- 
ple by now. Some are happy and 
some were not happy with this 
check due to a misunderstanding 
of months to be paid. The V & H 
Fund officially went into effect 
February 1, 1971. 


Money paid to the fund has to 
reach the bank no later than the 
15th of the following month. 
That is, the money for the hours 
a man works in February does 
not reach the bank until March 
15th. The money for the hours 
a man worked in March did not 
reach the bank until April 15th. 


The bank closed its books the 
end of April in order to post the 
money to the men’s accounts and 
also make up the checks during 
the month of May so that the 
Union could pick up the checks 
for distribution during the first 
week of June. 


If anyone feels that there is a 
slight chance we might have a 
wrong Social Security number 
for him, please call and check 
with us so we can let the bank 
know in time for the December 
checks. 


The December checks will be 
for six months, the months being 
April, May, June, July, August 
and September: In October the 
bank will close their books in or- 
der to post the monies to the 
men’s accounts and make up the 
checks during the month of No- 
vember for distribution during 
the first week of December. 

So as I said before, some are 
happy with their checks—some 
are unhappy but all have re- 
ceived some money and if every- 
one continues to get a referral 
from the Union office for each 
shop he works for and keeps his 
check stubs, there will be less 
chance of error in amounts re- 
ceived and greater success for the 
H & V Fund. 

I hope everyone is keeping the 
articles on the contract break- 
down so that he can easily refer 
back to them in time of need. 
CONTRACT: 

Section V Work Day and Over- 
time Rate 

(A) Hours of work shall be 
from 8 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. or 
5:00 p.m. with one half hour or 
ene hour for lunch so to make 
an eight hour work day. Forty 
hours shall be a work week from 
Monday through Friday. 

Workers shall report to the 
shop at 7:45 a.m. unless special 
conditions are involved such as 
weather, distance and _ traffic. 
Upon request to the Union office. 
an employee may report to the 
job site provided no shop ma- 
terial or shop tools are to be 
transported. 

When a shop is out of the area, 
the Union hall shall be the start- 
ing point to leave for the job at 
8 a.m. and to finish the day at 
4:30 p.m. or 5 p.m., depending on 
the work day selected. 

(B) All work performed before 
8 a.m. and after 4:30 p.m. or 5 
p.m. depending on work day 
picked shall be at a double time 
rate. All Saturday, Sunday and 
Holiday work shall be double 
time rate. 

(C) A written permit must be 
secured from the Union office for 
all overtime work performed on 
Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
and be posted on the job site 
where the work is being perform- 
ed. The permit shall be obtained 
before 5 p.m. on the day before 
the work is to be performed. 

Each permit must be returned 
to the Union hall with the num- 
ber of hours worked written on 
the permit for each man listed. 

Overtime work may be per- 
formed during the regular work 
week without a permit, but only 
to complete a job started that 
day. No job shall start after 4:30 
p.m. without a permit from the 
Union office. 

For any job starting on a Sat- 
urday or Sunday, the mechanic 
shall get not less than 4 hours 


pay or for the actual time worked 
whichever is greater. To complete 
a job started before Saturday or 
Sunday, the mechanic shall re- 
ceive pay for only hours worked. 


SECTION VI HOLIDAYS 

Paid Holidays as per contract 
for 1971: New Years Day, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration 
Day, Independence Day, Colum- 
bus Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and the day after, and 
Christmas Day. If a holiday falls 
on Sunday, it shall be observed 
the following Monday. NO WORK 
shall be permitted on Labor Day. 
Any of the holidays mentioned 
above which the California Law 
moves to a Monday shall be rec- 
ognized on said Monday. 


(A) All holiday work shall be 
at a double time rate in addition 
to the regular hourly rate set 
forth in Section B. 


(B) Starting August 1, 1970 
holiday pay for a Journeyman 
shall be 24 cents per hour for 
each hour worked, including 
each overtime hour and each 
travel time hour, but not on va- 
cation and holidays hours. As of 
February 1, 1971 the holiday pay 
will be 26 cents per hour. As of 
August 1, 1971 the holiday pay 
shall be 28 cents per hour and 
starting February 1, 1972 the hol- 
iday pay shall be 29 cents per 
hour. 


(C) Holiday pay for appren- 
tices, combination cutting and 
measuring machine operators, 
and straight cuting in wholesale 
and distribution operations shall 
be discussed later. 


(D) A Floor Covering Indus- 
try Holiday and Vacation Trust 
Fund has been put into effect 
to insure that all union members 
receive payment for the holidays 
and for either one, two or three 
weeks vacation. Holiday pay shall 
be considered as wages and shall 
be contributed by the employer 
into the Vacation and Holiday 
Trust Fund. 


Payment shall be made on the 
monthly reporting forms and 
submitted to the fund between 
the first and fifteenth day of 
each month for the hours worked 
during the prior month as_ per 
the contract and the Declaration 
of Trust. 

(E) When an Employer has 
paid the amount of money into 
the fund to cover the nine paid 
holidays, he has fulfilled his con- 
tract obligation for the year and 
may quit paying on the holiday 
amount for the balance of the 
year. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


The meeting in San Francisco 
last week received a complete re- 
port on the I.J.W.U. convention 
proceedings in May. Brother Al- 
len’s and President Glasser’s re- 
porting was well received. 

The meeting also discussed our 
Insurance program, the present 
costs, and the possible future 
costs. I have reported to you be- 
fore that this item will be of 
vital importance during the com- 
ing negotiations for a new agree- 
ment. 

The meeting also debated the 
possibility of increasing the Pen- 
sion payments. 

Both these items will have a 
direct bearing on the wage in- 
crease the union will request in 
the new agreement. 

Futur discussions on _ these 
subjects will be held at future 
meetings. At the present time a 
general employe meeting is being 
planned for September 17 at 
which time a full report and rec- 
ommendation for a new agree- 
ment will be presented. 

The convention report and the 
discussion created by the CPA 
reports on the Insurance and 
General Funds, plus the Pension 
discussion made for a long and 
late meeting. Our present Union 
Agreement expires on October 
15, 1971. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


Seventeen young men, all in 
their final year of carpentry 
trades matched their skills in 
the 13th Annual statewide con- 
test held at San Diego Friday and 
Saturday, June 17 & 18, 1971, to 
select winners who will then rep- 
resent California at the Carpen- 
ters International Contest to be 
held at Detroit, in August. 


Crowds watched in fascination 
as power saws buzzed, hammers 
pounded, and ribbons of wood 
curled from planes. The observers 
moved from project to project 
like so many “project superin- 
tendents.” 

The state contest is sponsored 
by the California Carpenters 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee. 
Monetary awards of $100 first 
place, $75.00 secomd place, $50 
third place and $25 fourth place 
were presented to participants by 
Gunnar B. Benonys, state com- 
mittee secretary, on behalf of the 
California Joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. 

Hosting this year’s contest 
were the San Diego Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committees and 
the County District Council of 
Carpenters. 

All of the entrants, represent- 
ing the four contract areas of 
California, were top finishers in 
the previously held area compe- 
titions. 

California’s champion appren- 
tice carpenter is Albert M. DeAn- 
gelis, San Diego. Top Millwright 
is Bruce D. Maes from the 11 
Southern Counties area. Robert 
Freeman, Northern California 
area, was the top Mill Cabinet 
winner. 

These three contestants will vie 
for the top honors in the Inter- 
national Contest, as representa- 
tives of California. 

In the second annual Califor- 
nia Drywall Contest, James H. 
Williams from Local 316, San 
Jose, placed first. Stephen B. 
Smith, Southern California, 
placed second. Drywall competi- 
tion, at present is limited to only 
statewide participation. 

Other Carpentry winners were 
second place, Michael Trupp, San 
Diego; third, Elijah F. Denton, 
Northern California, and William 
G. Martin, Northern California. 

Also competing were John R. 
Hayson, 11 Southern Counties; 
Sam Krummes, 5 Bay Counties 
and William Morris, 5 Bay Coun- 
ties, Edward R. Usher, 11 South- 
ern Counties. 

Other Mill Cabinet contenders 
were, Jack E. Miller, 5 Bay 
Area; William R. Bogert, San 
Diego; and Christopher J. Dale, 
11 Southern Counties. 

Millwright contenders, placing 
second and third were, Larry G. 
Ehresman, Northern California, 
and Robert C. Wishman, 5 Bay 
Counties. 

At the banquet award dinner, 
all wives of the apprentices were 
presented “Certificates of Endur- 
ance” by Les Parker, Executive 
Secretary of the San Diego Dis- 
trict Council, Master of Cere- 
monies, in recognition of their 
part in the apprenticeship train- 
ing program. 

Other awards of tools and tro- 
phies were also presented to con- 
testants. 


Gordon Littman, Director of 
Apprenticeship, announced that 
the 5 Bay Counties would host 
the 1972 State competition. 

As of now, it appears that we 
have an offer for a contract for 
the next three years to consider. 
This offer will be discussed this 
week by the District Council. 

Keep in touch with the office 
for last minute details that will 
be too late for this issue of the 
Journal. 

See you at the next meeting, 
Brother? 


Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH & JIM 


Many members have asked us 
why we wanted the acceptance 
of the new standard form at our 
last special meeting. No one, 
least of all any of us, like to be 
told that we can or cannot do, 
but there is one man in Washing- 
ton who did this with the signing 
of his Executive Order of March 
29, 1971. In this Order, any wage 
and benefit increases provided 
for in collective bargaining agree- 
ments may not be placed into ef- 
fect unless and until approved 
through procedures specified in 
the Order (Section 4(C)). The 
Construction Industry Stabiliza- 
tion Committee has announced 
recognition of 11 Craft Boards to 
review cases in the first instance 
and has issued a statement on 
the wage data and other infor- 
mation it will require in acting 
upon cases received from Craft 
Boards or in cases which it con- 
siders directly itself. Our respec- 
tive Craft Board is made up of 
three members of our Interna- 
tional and three members of 
S.M.A.C.N.A. In other words, if 
any local union does not have 
those provisions as outlined in 
the new standard form of agree- 
ment, any decisions rendered will 
be by the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee and not 
the respective Craft Board in- 
volved. You can see if your con- 
tract is to be accepted your 
chances are much better with 
people who are sheet metal work- 
ers and not by people who have 
little or no knowledge of your 
industry. I should point out, how- 
ever, that even when your Craft 
Board unanimously approves 
your new contract; the C.1.S.C. 
has to do likewise in order to 
make it official. 

One other item for everyone to 
remember is that one local has 
already accepted their new 
agreement and the die has been 
cast as to wage increase, etc. If 
anyone thinks that any board 
whether craft or otherwise is 
going to approve a contract that 
is out of line with the rest of his 
resepctive area, they have an- 
other thought coming. Please 
give a great deal of thought to 
the above statements before 
making your decisions. 

The Contractors’ Association 
has initiated something new in 
the residential arm of S.M.A.C.- 
N.A. It is called the Better Heat- 
ing and Cooling Bureau. It is to- 
tally new and imaginative con- 
cept to provide an _ industry 
backed and guaranteed quality 
heating and cooling system. 

The Better Heating and Cool- 
ing Bureau has formulated a 
quality performance specification 
for residential heating systems 
and staffed a Design Center to 


engineer, draft, and design com- 
fort systems. It was instituted 
to provide many benefits for the 
home or apartment house buyer, 
the delivery of a highly improved 
and guaranteed heating system 
at a very nominal cost increase; 
for the builder-developer, en- 
hanced sales potential and re- 
duced customer complaints; and, 
for the heating-cooling contrac- 
tor, the attraction of bids com- 
piled on standardized specifica- 
tions. 

The man the Contractor’s As- 
sociation has hired as director of 
the Design Center is Jack Junt- 
unen. He is a highly experienced 
mechanical engineer and is now 
in the process of designing Com- 
ford Systems. These systems as- 
sure more than just heat in the 
home—it guarantees evenly dis- 
tributed warmth and promises a 
fluctuation in every room of no 
more than two degrees, plus or 
minus, from a 75 degree thermo- 
static setting. It guarantees also 
to be one of the quietest systems 
anywhere with accoustical duct 
treatment reducing noise levels 
to a minimum. 

What we are really trying to 
tell you is that we believe this 
new concept in heating and ven- 
tilating means more work for the 
sheet metal workers. 

Gus Madsack was just released 
from the intensive care section 
in the hospital. Our thoughts are 
all with you Gus and we wish you 
a speedy recovery. 

Anthony Souza passed away on 
June 16, 1971 after a long illness. 
Every member sends his respects 
to the family and fund. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
“A ploughman on his legs is 
higher than a gentleman on his 
knees.” Franklin. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday 
of each month, Labor Temple, 


2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, Cali- 


fornia. 

Members of the _ Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan, Death As- 
sessment 701 is now due and pay- 
able. 
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Steamfitters 342 
BY JAMES MARTIN 


EPPO PP PPP PPP PEEP EEEIEL 


The United Association’s 1971 
COPE Dollar Drive, in coopera- 
tion with the AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee on Political Education, is 
now officially underway. 

Our International officers have 
advised they are proud of the 
record breaking contributions 
made to the 1970 COPE Dollar 
Drive by United Association 
members and wish to express 
their gratitude to all Local Un- 
ion members’ response to this 
worthy cause. However, COPE is 
continually in need of your sup- 
port and your dollars in order 
to finance the never ending bat- 
tle with those who seek to 
shackle and exploit labor. 

The officers of our Union urge 
the membership to continue to 
support COPE and your volun- 
tary contribution of $1 will be 
appreciated. 

Please forward your contribu- 
tion to our offices and you will 
be sent a receipt covering your 
contribution, which will be ap- 
preciated. 

Our next membership meeting 
will be held in Hall M of the La- 
bor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland on Thursday, July 1, 
1971. See you then, 
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AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 


On Wednesday, June 16, AFS- 
CME 1695 members employed at 
the Richmond warehouse facil- 
ity of the University of Califor- 
nia went on strike. The strike 
has been sanctioned by the Con- 
tra Costa Central Labor Council 
in whose jurisdiction the ware- 
house is located. The strike is in 
response to management’s lay- 
ing off of eight employes, seven 
of whom are union members. 
The eighth layoff has been sym- 
pathetic to the union and en- 
dorsed and supported many of 
the unions’ actions against the 
University of California Press 
which runs the warehouse. 


The actions of the UC Press 
are typical of the way layoffs 
are being handled at UC. UC 
Press, which publishes scholarly 
books under the titles California 
CAL or Campus books, is subsi- 
dized by the state of California. 
That is, the books it publishes 
are scholarly rather than popu- 
Jar and, therefore, published in 
100 small a number to be profit- 
able. This year the subsidy has 
been cut by $100,000 and the re- 
sponse of management has been 
to economize by laying off 
troublesome employes. Clearly, 
profitability should not be the 
only measure of whether a book 
should be published or not and 
in that sense the subsidy is de- 
sirable. What is not desirable is 
that the underpaid employes of 
the UC Press be forced to subsi- 
dize this scholarly endeavor with 
their jobs in the case of the em- 
ployes laid off and with speedup 
jn the case of those employes 
who are kept on. The corpora- 
tions that benefit from UC re- 
search can and should pay for 
such services. Some smart alecs 
have even suggested that Gov- 
ernor Reagan might make a do- 
nation out of the tax money he 
didn’t pay last year. 

More serious than the question 
of who should subsidize research 
is the question of union-busfing 
that is also raised by this series 
of layoffs. The union members 
at the warehouse have won a 
number of grievances over the 
Jast year. The object of these 
grievances has been a particu- 
larly hard-nosed business man- 
ager. He has been forced to re- 
scind a number of firings and 
demotions as a result of these 
grievances. For some reason he 
has chosen to lay off precisely 
these employes who fought and 
won the grievances against him. 
These employes just happen to 
be union members. All of this 
indicates what happens when a 
reactionary governor cuts a bud- 
get of an institution that doesn’t 
allow collective bargaining with 
its employes. 

Another activity of our local 
was decided upon at our last 
membership meeting. We voted 
to endorse an ad to appear in 
the East Bay Labor Journal pro- 
testing the persecution of An- 
egla Davis and others being 
harassed primarily for the ad- 
voecacy of political points of 
view. The ad points out that the 
issue is not agreement or dis- 
agreement with Miss Davis’ posi- 
tion but her right to advocate 
her views. If you are interested 
in signing the ad contact AFS- 
CME 1695 at 549-3440 or 2483a 
Hearst, Berkeley, California. 
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Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 


Many of our members who 
work for Dr. Campbell as dental 
assistants and office personnel 
have complained about the 
weaknesses of their contract. I 
can’t say that I blame you. How- 
ever, we now need your help in 
order to negotiate the kind of 
contract that you want. The first 
step in this direction is to attend 
the meeting next Sunday after- 
noon, June 27th at 2 p.m. at the 
Del Webb Towne House, 8th & 
Market Streets, San Francisco. 

I have been informed from 
time to time that many of you 


Teixeira named 
chairman of draft 
appeal board unit 


Business Manager Alfred Teix- 
eira of Sheet Metal Production 
Workers Local 355 has been 
named chairman of the Bay Area 
unit of the Selective Service 
System Appeal Board. 

He was named a labor repre- 
sentative on Panel 4 of the Ap- 
peal Board in the Northern Fed- 
eral Judicial District on recom- 
mendation of Governor Reagan 
and elected chairman by the 
panel, 


The appointment was made by 
the national director of selective 
service, effective June 4 and 
Teixeira was named chairman at 
the first meeting he attended. 


Farm Workers 
plan a fiesta 


Tickets for the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee’s 
“Fiesta Campesina” in San Jose 
July 10 are available in the East 
Bay at UFWOC tables at Berkeley 
Co-op stores and at the Leopold 
Record Company, 2518A Durant 
Avenue, Berkeley. 


Proceeds at $3 a person will go 
to equip medical clinics in farm 
areas, UFWOC announced. 

Star entertainers who will per- 
form include Cal Tjader, Bola 
Sete, Redwing, Teatro de la 
Gente and the Mariachis. 

The event begins at 1 p.m. at 
Spartan Stadium, San Jose. 


BIC agreements 


New Alameda County Building 
Trades Council agreements an- 
nounced last week are with R. 
W. Johnston & Son, T. J. Gard- 
ner Company and Ray Fox. 


3 delegates seated 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council last week seated 
as delegates James H. Sim, Oak- 
land Typographical Union 36, Ed- 
gar T. Monk, Printing Specialties 
Local 382, and Jesse C. Cameron, 
Printing Specialties Local 678. 


have been intimidated by the 
“bull-whip” tactics practiced by 
some of the supervisors. Many 
have quit rather than continue 
to work under these conditions. 


I have taken this matter up 
with Dr. Campbell’s representa- 
tive and he assures me that Dr. 
Campbell will put a stop to these 
practices if we can bring specific 
cases to his attention. We will do 
that provided you cooperate in 
bringing these matters to our at- 
tention when they occur. In the 
meantime, we hope you will all 
turn out to the meeting on Sun- 
day! 

The last few months since last 
December have been rather 
rough due to the layoffs and 
slow work that has resulted from 
the crackdown on the MediCal 
people by the Reagan adminis- 
tration. They now indicate that 
they are restoring the MediCal 
benefits to the level at which 
they were prior to last December. 
This is to take place beginning 
July 1st. We hope this will im- 
prove the stuation. 

I would like also to compliment 
all members who responded so 
well to our request for sending 
communications and making 
other contact with their legisla- 
tors in connection with the fight 
against AB 1092 directed against 
the “advertising dentists.” The 
bill is presently sidetracked for 
what they call “interim study” 
which means it will probably be 
held eff until the next session of 
the legislature. But keep your 
eyes and ears opn. It may be re- 
vived when we least expct it! 


Inadequate workmen’s comp hit 


Injured workmen face “eco- 
nomic death” after accidents be- 
cause it is nearly impossible to 
live on workmen’s compensation, 
a life insurance executive 
warned. 

Lewis Weldon, vice president of 
an eastern company, charged 
that employers are hiding behind 
outmoded statutes and insurance 
companies are hesitant to do 
anything about it because the 
employers are their customers. 

“Present laws invite economic 
death to every worker because 
bills continue to mount while the 


family’s breadwinner is incapaci- 
tated,” Weldon told a United 
Steelworkers regional meeting in 
Champion, Pennsylvania. 

Weldon pointed out that a 
worker injured off the job could 
receive $100 a week in some 
states, but if hurt on the job he 
couldn’t get more than 6624 per 
cent of his salary, up to a maxi- 
mum which in most states is set 
at $60. 

“This is absurd,” Weldon said. 
When a worker is forced to work 
under hazardous conditions, his 
occupational disability benefits 


should be higher than non-occu- 
pational benefits, not lower. 

In California a worker can get 
a maximum of $87.59 a week for 
temporary disability or $52.50 for 
permanent disability. 

Weldon said disability ceilings 
were completely unrealistic in 
practically all states. 

Weldon suggested that unions 
consider making the inadequa- 
cies of these benefits part of 
their negotiations to provide ad- 
equate insurance coverage for 
their members until the laws are 
updated. 


SS 


Bad faith postal bargaining charged 


Unions representing the na- 
tion’s 650,000 postal workers have 
filed unfair labor practice 
charges accusing management of 
bad faith bargaining. 


The complaint by the seven 
unions which have coordinated 
bargaining through the Council 
of American Postal Employes 
was served against the Post Of- 
fice Department. 


Under the postal reorganiza- 
tion, the transition to operations 
by the new Postal Service is to 
be complete July 1. If the com- 
plaint is not settled by then it 
can be refiled with the National 
Labor Relations Board against 
the new service. 

A union spokesman indicated 
that NLRB charges would be 
filed if management held to its 
bargaining stance. 

The unions charged that after 


nearly five months of negotia- 
tions postal management has not 
made a single offer to improve 
wages or fringe benefits. 

The union council’s chief nego- 
tiator, Bernard Cushman, said 
that management has insisted 
that unions accept virtually un- 
restricted “management rights” 
before consideration of wages 
and benefits. 

An independent fact-finding 
board has completed a 45-day 
study of the unresolved issues, 
but its 20-page report declined to 
make recommendations for set- 
tlement. 

Management, the report noted, 
is seeking “freedom to contract 
out, to institute technological 
changes, to eliminate jobs, to es- 
tablish new jobs or combine old 
ones, to fix flexible work sched- 
ules, to employ part-time work- 


ers and to effectuate discipline by 
removal of allegedly offending 


employes from their jobs, prior to © 


the exhaustion of grievance-ar- 
bitration procedures.” 

The fact-finders said “a major 
obstacle to collective bargaining” 
has been that management con- 
tends “it cannot make offers with 
respect to wages or other mone- 
tary items until issues affecting 
its capacity to manage have been 
resolved. 


“The unions, on the other hand, ° 


have urged that a money offer 
from management is a prerequi- 
site for intelligent and informed 
consideration.” 


If the contract dispute remains 
unresolved by July 20 it will go 
to binding arbitration unless both 
parties choose to continue direct 
negotiations. 


L.A. Hearst strikers badly need your help 


Los Angeles newspaper unions, 
which completed three and one- 
half years of strike and lockout 
at the scab-hiring Hearst Herald- 
Examiner June 15, need your 
help. 

The Herald-Examiner Joint 
Strike-Lockout Council told the 
labor movement that it has prac- 
tically no money to continue buy- 
ing the Herald-Examiner boycott 
cards on the backs of Los Ange- 
les Transit District buses. 


“A $25 or more contribution 
buys one ad—and regular month- 
ly contributions of $25 or more 
help assure that we will be able 
to keep our message before the 
public,” the council said. 

Contributions should go to: 
The Herald - Examiner Joint 
Strike-Lockout Council,’ 1058-60 
South Olive, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 90015. 


Its financial crisis came, iron- 
ically, after the council had won 
reversal of a transit district deci- 
sion to ban “controversial” bus 
ads, which would have outlawed 
the “Don’t Buy Herald-Examin- 
er” message. 

The council 
movement: 

“It seemed like the end of the 
most effective program we've 
been able to come up with—cer- 
tainly the least expensive way 
we've found to carry out the aim 
of reminding the public that the 
long strike-lockout at the Hearst 


told the labor 


Group will go to 
bat for consumers 


A new group calling itself 
Alameda County Consumer Ac- 
tion has been formed in South 
County to right consumer griev- 
ances against businesses guilty 
of fraud or deception. 

Prospective members or those 
with complaints should contact 
Boni Kuhl at the Castro Valley 
Co-op store, 538-4819. 

The group will work with pub- 
lic agencies to correct grievances 
and will organize boycotts and 
grass roots pressure when those 
tactics are necessary. 


paper in Los Angeles is contin- 
uing. 

“The Joint Strike - Lockout 
Council, representing the 2,000 
union men and women involved 
in the HerEx fight, could only 
suspect that the reason behind 
the new policy decision was to 
appease Hearst, that the ads were 
having the desired effect and 
that one way or another we were 
going to have to be prevented 
from continuing to hurt the 
strikebreaker-produced daily. 

“We attempted to reason with 
the Rapid Transit District—and 
when that failed, we threatened 
court action — and in fact pre- 
pared to go to court on the 
grounds that the policy decision 
was a denial of freedom of speech 
guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion. 

“The day we were due to file 
our court action, the board of di- 
rectors met—and completely re- 


versed themselves. They wiped 


out the earlier decision and thus 
answered the question: would we 


or wouldn't we be allowed to con- 


tinue buying our back of the bus 
ads. Indeed we would be allowed 
to continue. 


“Tronically, shortly after the 
policy reversal was made, we 
found ourselves with almost a 
hollow victory on our hands—be- 
cause even though we were going 
to be permitted to continue to 
buy the ads, our financial situa- 
tion was such that we couldn't 
afford to. We scraped and 
scrounged — and finally among 
the 11 unions involved in the 
nearly four-year old fight, we 
dug up enough money to buy 
about 100 back of the bus ads. 

“We don't know how we're go- 
ing to be able to come up with 
the money to buy that many ads 
next month. But we must!” 


Festival to feature labor 


Union skills as diverse as 
bottle blowing and_ sheep 
sheering will be featured in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s fifth 
annual Festival of American 
Folklife. 

The festival in Washington, 
July 1-5 will focus on the folk 
skills of the American working 
man as a member of organized 
labor. 

Festival director Ralph Rinz- 
ler, said the “development of 
the art of the American work- 
ing men and the furthering of 
these arts in his organization 
into trade unions” is perhaps 
the “greatest example of the 
culture of the American 
people.” 

Union members from all 
parts of the country will ex- 
hibit the products of their 
skills and perform and explain 
their work in the event on the 
National Mall. 

Labor historians, folklorists 
and union craftsmen will part- 
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icipate in workshops to em- 
phasize the oral tradition of 
the labor movement in terms 
of craft, heritage and contri- 
bution to the American culture. 

In addition, writers and 
singers of labor music will per- 
form in an attempt to illumin- 
ate the historical basis and 
uses of labor songs. 

The Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers will demonstrate 
bread making and cake decor- 
ating. 

The Meat Cutters will pre- 
sent sheep shearing, meat cut- 
ting, and sausage making. 

The Iron Workers will erect 
a two-story building frame and 
hold a climbing contest involv- 
ing union apprentices on ene 
of the vertical beams, 

The Glass Bottle Blowers 
will demonstrate the art of 
glass blowing. The Musicians 
will perform on the daytime 
concert stage and at evening 
eoncerts as well. 


OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Speciality Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

LESLIE K. MOORE, 

Business Representative 
vvyv 


IRON WORKERS 378 


To be eligible to vote on accept- 
ance or rejection of wage proposals 
in our forthcoming negotiations, 
members must have paid their July, 
1971 dues by no later than July 31, 
1971. The ballots will be mailed to 
the last address in the union’s files, 
so members should make sure to 
notify the union of any change of 
address, 

Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 


vv 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Halt 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 


vvyv 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 


vv 
MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


The next regular membership 
meeting of Millmen’s Union Local 
550 will be held Friday, July 16, 
1971 at 8 p.m. in Room 228, at the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, California. 

Executive Board meetings are 
held on the second Tuesday of each 
month in the Union Office. 

The following are the results of 
the Election held Friday, June 18, 
1971 for Officers, Delegates and 
Committees. 

Business Representative — Arsie 
Bigby. 

Conductor — 'Thomas McDonald. 

Bay Counties District Council of 


Carpenters: Arsie Bigby, Odus 
Howard, Edward Coelho, Remo 
Bernard, Thomas White, George 


White, Gene Bohner, Thomas Mc- 
Donald, Jose Alamillo, 
Limon. 

Alameda Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council: Arsie Bigby, 
Edward Coelho, Jack Archibald, 
George White. 

State Mill Committee: Arsie Big- 
by, Edward Coelho, Odus Howard, 
Clarence (Gene) Bohner, Thomas 
White. 

Six County Negotiating Commit- 
tee: Arsie Bigby, Odus Howard, 
Edward Coelho, Clarence (Gene) 
Bohner, Thomas White. 

Central Labor Council: Arsie 
Bigby, Edward Coelho, Odus How- 
ard, Clarence (Gene) Bohner, 
Thomas White. 


Fraternally, 

ODUS G. HOWARD, 
: Financial Secretary 
vVvy 


CARMEN 192 


Special mass meeting to be held 
at the Alameda Labor Temple, Hall 
M, 2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, on 
Tuesday evening, June 22, 1971, at 
8 p.m. 

Following day a strike vote will 
be held at Cook’s Union Hall, 1608 
Webster Street, Oakland, from 9 
a.m, to 9 p.m. Contract expires 
June 30, 1971. Your strike vote is 
needed to make management move. 


Fraternally, 


MIKE CHUBA, 
Recording Secretary 


Bes 


Faustino_ 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The membership will vote by se- 
cret ballot on acceptance or re- 
jection ef the new agreement with 
the Northern California Home 
Builders on ‘Thursday, July 8, 1971. 
The polls will be open from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. at 1050 Mattox Road, Hay- 
ward. Members holding contractors 
licenses are not eligible to vote. 

There will be a special called 
meeting each Thursday at 8 p.m. 
at 1050 Mattox Road, Hayward, 
until all Northern California nego- 
tiations are complete. These meet- 
ings will take the place of regular 
meetings. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 a.m. 
to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Fraternally, 
KYLE MOON, 
Recording Secretary 


vvyv 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m, in Cannery Work- 
ers Halil, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 


WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 


vvy 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor. 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 


vvy 
CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


There will be a SPECIAL CALL 
meeting of Carpet, Linoleum and 
Soft Tile Workers Local 1290 on 
WEDNESDAY, June 30, 1971 at 3 
p.m., Hall “A,” 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland. This meeting will be the 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. Be 
sure your dues are paid up so that 
you can exercise your right to vote. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
391. 

Fraternally, 
BOB SEIDEL, 
Recording Secretary 


vvy 
UC EMPLOYEES 371 


The Executive Board will meet 
from 12-2 during the months of 
July, August and September, in 
Room 155, Kroeber Hall. The next 
regular meeting will be October 9, 
1971. 

Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vv 
DENTAL TECHNICIANS 99 


A special meeting for all mem- 
ber: who are covered by the dental 
assistants and office contract with 
Dr. Campbell will be held on Sun- 
day, June 27th, 2 p.m. at the Del 
Webb Towne House, 8th & Market 
Streets, San Francisco. Purpese of 
meeting: to discuss contract 
changes to be presented in the com- 
ing negotiations. We hope all of you 
will be present. 

Fraternally, 
LEO TURNER, 
Business Representative 


vvy 
BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


Vvyv 
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STEELWORKERS LU. 7616 


Regular membership meetings 
are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Fraternally, 


ESTELLA STEPHENS, 
Recording Secretary 
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The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday night, June 24 at 
the Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland. 


At our June meeting we will for- 
mulate resohstions to be presented 
to the State Association. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL 
SHOP OWNERS!!! 


Effective July 1, 1971 alt firms, 
partnerships or privately owned 
business operating under a ficti- 
tious name must register. No one 
will be penalized until after July 1, 
1971, The ONLY way you can avoid 
this registration is if your Barber 
Shop carries your FULL name or 
your surname (last name). In other 
words if your name is Joseph Blow 
you would be exempt if your bar- 
ber shop was named Joseph Blow’s 
Barber Shop or Blow’s Barber shop. 
Registrations will be taken at the 
Alameda County Courthouse, Room 
106. There is a $10 filing fee and a 
notice must be published 4 consec- 
utive weeks in a newspaper. This 
must also be renewed every 5 years. 
The above are the highlights of 
this new law and I hope that I have 
the requirements correct. 

Please DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 

J&CK M. REED, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
vVvv 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 


BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 
vVvyv 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
8rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m: in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 


vVvy 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 38460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California $4621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

Pursuant to the requirements of 
Paragraphs J and L of the General 
Constitution it is the Policy of the 
District Council that an assessment 
of $3 for each Notice of Delinquent 
Dues mailed shall be paid by the 
member to whom such Notice of 
dues arrearages is sent. 

Effective immediately, there will 
be a $3 Ss, vice Charge on ALL 
checks which are returned to the 
office, whict ' -e not been honored 
by the bank taey were written on. 

Fraternally, 

ALLEN L. LINDER, 

Recording Secretary 
vVvv 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California Unified School Em- 
ployees Union 257 will be held on 
Saturday, September 18, 1971 at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. in Community Room. All 
Board members please take note. 

NOTE: July and August are vaca- 
tion months and owing to Labor 
Day and other school holidays in 
September our meeting will be as 
above instead of September 11, 1971. 

Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 


CHAPEL of the 
OAKS 


3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
TELEPHONE 832-8100 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Nixon shortchanging job 
safety law, says AFL-CIO 


The new job safety law needs 
one major item to be effective— 
money—and the Nixon adminis- 
tration has badly shorted it, the 
AFL-CIO charged. 

Congress was asked to put a 
much higher priority on enforce- 
ment of the Occupational Health 
& Safety Act than the adminis- 
tration did in its budget request. 

The $25,300,000 sought in the 
Labor Department budget for the 
enforcement program is “woe- 
fully inadequate,” AFL-CIO Le- 
gislative Representative Ken- 
neth Peterson told a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee. 

With more than 4,000,000 work- 
places to inspect, Peterson urged, 
the Labor Department should 
have at least 1,000 trained safety 
officers. 

He asked the House panel to 
approve an additional $10,000,000 
to bring the department’s safety 
force up to that level. 

“Only with a force of this size 
can a compliance program be 
started which will give this act 
some meaning to the millions of 
Americans who have for so long 
been exposed to every kind of 
safety and health hazard on the 
job,” Peterson said. 

He also urged full funding for 
the new institute for Occupation- 
al Safety & Health in the De- 
partment of Health, Education 
& Welfare, and for the Occupa- 
tional Safety & Health Review 
Commission which will review 
contested citations under the 
law. 


The 300,000 requested by the 
administration for the commis- 
sion should be “at least doubled 
in order to acquire the necessary 
number of hearing examiners 
and backup personnel required 
to assure swift and orderly ad- 
judication of the inevitable file 
of contested citations.” 

The AFL-CIO also urged in- 
creases in a number of other pro- 
grams. 

It asked funds for a 10 per cent 
rise in the investigative staff of 
the Workplace Standards Admin- 
istration, which administers the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and 
other laws including the ban on 
age discrimination, garnishment 
provisions of the Consumer Cred- 
it Protection Act, the Service 
Contracts, Walsh - Healey and 
Davis-Bacon Acts. 

Because of staff shortages, 
there was a backlog of 8,500 
wage-hour complaints at the 
start of 1971, the AFL-CIO noted. 

Nearly four times the cost of 
enforcement has been recovered 
in back wages due workers, the 
statement emphasized. 

The AFL-CIO also urged sub- 
stantial increases to modernize 
and upgrade Public Health Serv- 
ice Hospitals so that they can 
better serve their communities. 

It expressed labor’s concern 
over the Administration’s at- 
tempt to close down these hosp- 
itals and said the goal instead 
should be to put them to better 
use. 


Severance pay, police issues in strike 


Continued from page 1 


plant. The district attorney’s of- 
fice charged him with felony as- 
sault and he was freed in $10,000 
bail. 

Alameda County Central La- 
bor Council Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer Richard K. Groulx 
lodged a strong protest with the 
district attorney. Groulx noted 
the contrast between the felony 
arrest of a union member and 
Police failure to act against a 
hit-run non-union trucker who 
slammed his vehicle into a pick- 
et’s car and fled. 

Earlier, Groulx, Business Rep- 
resentative Nick Pavletich of Lo- 
cal 14 and President James Sim 
of Oakland Typographical Union 
Local 36, took the issue of police 
action to Chief Charles Gain. 

Up to 30 Oakland police have 
escorted non-union and execu- 
tive-driven trucks through Local 
14’s Standard Register picket 
line. 

The union _ representatives 


BARBERS 516 


UNION BARBERS 
Did you know about your Credit 

Union, a good place to save and 
borrow money? For further infor- 
mation contact Barbers Credit Un- 
ion, 1540 San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land, California, Room 703. Phone 
452-1333. Mondays from 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 

Fraternally, 

AL DOYLE, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. In Jenny Lind Hall, 
2263 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, 
TED FE. AHL, 


Secretary 
ON 
Jack London Square 
CATERING 


TO THE 
ENTIRE BAY AREA 
OR OUR OWN 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


‘4 


100 TO 2,000 
No. 10 Jack London Square 


Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


asked restoration of the former 
arrangement under which police 
did not intervene in peaceful 
picketing. Gain assured them, 
Groulx said, that police in future 
would give equal treatment to 
pickets and management. 


Local 36 instructed its attor- 
ney to file with the National La- 
bor Relations Board for sever- 
ance pay—which it estimated at 
$11,500 — for the five Local 36 
members who had = survived 
Standard’s layoffs. 


Other non-striking unions were 
expected to take similar action. 

The company has told the La- 
bor Council that if the strike 
forced closing of the Oakland 
plant terminating non-striking 
unionists’s jobs they will get no 
severance Pay. 


Standard Register since has 
told Local 36 that the strike has 
speeded its closure plans and the 
plant is now closed. It has re- 
fused to allow transfer of con- 
tracts or transfer of jobs to the 
new facilities. 


Bowling dispute 


Continued from page 1 


three-year contract, then 5 per 
cent raises in each of the next 
two years for matrons, playroom 
attendants, alleymen, janitors 
and pinchasers. 


The association offered a 30- 
cent raise package, 10 cents in 
each year, for the matrons and 
attendants and 20 cents the first 
year and second and third year 
5 per cent raises for alleymen, 
janitors and pinchasers. 


The union wants 35-cent raises 
the first year and the two 5 per 
cent boosts for desk help and 
mechanics, but management has 
offered 28 cents plus subsequent 
5 per cent raises. 

Bice cas aia Nae 
SIMMONS ;: 
Manufacturers of 
LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 
HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 
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If the press is not 
free, we are not free 


There is no doubt that the Nixon administration's attempt 
to prevent newspapers from publishing a study of the causes 
of this country’s Viet Nam involvement is an attack on freedom 
of the press. 


June 25, 1971 


Phone 261-3980 


It is the latest but not the first attempt by this administra- 
tion to take freedom from the people. The people are not free 
when the press is not free. 


It becomes clearer and clearer that the Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights contain too many freedoms for the taste of 
Richard Milhous Nixon. 


Remember his recent claim that he has the power to appoint 
to the United States Supreme Court and the Senate has a 
“duty” to consent. 


This was an attempt—fortunately rejected by the Senate— 
to reverse the Constitution which allows the President to nom- 
inate and gives the Senate the last word on appointment. 


Now he comes forward with a “national defense” claim to 
justify his attempt to muzzle the American press. 


Let us very fervently hope that the courts reject this move 
to limit freedom. 


If former administrations are embarrassed at revelations of 
blunders and deception, this cannot affect the nation’s security. 


If friendly nations are affronted at disclosure that their own 


involvement was arranged on deceptive premises, this nation 
is no less safe, 


The New York Times’ and Washington Post's reporting have 
merely documented what was already known or suspected. 
They have exposed no military secrets regarding this unde- 
clared war. 


But if the precedent of muzzling the press is set, then this 
country’s security is gravely threatened. For the one thing 
which must remain secure if America is to survive is freedom. 


The judge whose first ruling in the case upheld the right 
of the press to publish the Viet Nam report summed up that 
point admirably when he wrote: 


“The security of the nation is not at the ramparts alone. 
Security also lies in the value of our free institutions.” 


Many years ago, other authors wrote the significant order 
in the First Amendment to the Constitution: “Congress shall 
make no law . . . abridging freedom of speech or of the press.” 


Our present President seems, however, to have little sym- 
pathy with freedom and a burning desire for power. 


The right of the people to know is an essential freedom. 
No people, as Thomas Jefferson said. can be both ignorant 
and free. 


A thought or two on taxes 


Taxes—how to raise them, how to cut them, how to pay 
them—are big items of interest these days. 


‘Talk to our governor and he'll tell you that poor people on 
welfare and kids in school are the big tax problem. Even 
though he has failed to pay state income taxes in two recent 
years, he’s worried about taxes. 


Speak to our President and he'll tell you that the answer 
is (1) to hold back on spending $13,000,000,000 for construc- 
tion of needed facilities and (2) to give big business a multi- 
billion dollar tax break. 


But take a sensible look at it yourself and you'll decide 
that the answer is to tax oil and insurance companies, banks 
and corporations to raise that welfare, education and construc- 
tion money while cutting taxes on the homeowner. 


Those two gentlemen in Washington and Sacramento, of 
course, don’t see it that way. Which means we need to hire 
1ew men in their jobs. 
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Why is labor supporting Health Security? 


The reasons whu labor is support- 
ing the Kennedy-Griffiths National 
Health Securuitu. Act in Congress, 
over competing plans of the Nixon 
administration and organized medi- 
cine are spotlighted in a new AFL- 
CIO namphlet. “O & A on Health Se- 
curity.” Following are excerpts from 
the pamphlet, listing common ques- 
tions on health legislation and their 
answers: 


® Why should working men 
and women support the Nation- 
al Health Security Program? 

There are two choices: 

Continue with private health 
insurance which has been most 
to blame for the present health 
care problems because it has 
failed to control costs, improve 
quality or meet consumer needs; 
or, 

Support the Health Security 
program which will provide a 
system of national health insur- 
ance benefits, establish an or- 
ganized program for controlling 
cost and provide better and 
more comprehensive health care 
for all Americans. 

® What is the problem with 
costs? 

Medical care costs have been 
increasing twice as fast as other 
costs—12 per cent a year and 
now medical costs are the fast- 
est growing expenditure in fam- 
ily budgets. Hospital costs have 
been increasing 15 per cent a 
year; physicians’ services at the 
rate of 9 per cent. 

© Won't health care costs soon 
begin to level off? 

No. As long as the American 
people continue to tolerate the 
present waste and inefficiency 
and don’t demand some con- 
trols, nothing wiil improve. 
Without changes in the health 
care system, government experts 
forecast that health care spend- 
ing will continue to increase 12 
per cent or more each year for 
at least the next four years. The 
total cost will shoot from 1970’s 
$67.2 billion expenditure’ to 
about $115 billion in 1975. 

© Is there a health care crisis 
in addition to high costs? 

Yes. Shortages exist among 
physicians, nurses and _ other 
health care personnel. The man- 
power, facilities and other re- 
sources now available are not 
being wisely used. Many Ameri- 
cans, regardless of their ability 
to pay, get poor and inadequate 
care. Millions of people—partic- 
ularly the poor-—get no care at 
all. 


® Won’t the health manpower 
shortages make it impossible to 
provide health care for every- 
one? 

More health manpower is 
needed. Yet, other countries pro- 
vide health care for all citizens 
with fewer doctors than we have 
in proportion to population. If 
we used our physicians fore ef- 
fectively and _ efficiently, we 
could provide health care to all 
the people with less inconven- 
iences than we now experience 
for limited benefits and less 
than universal coverage. 

© Can’t private health insur- 
ance do something about con- 
trolling costs? 

No. It’s locked into a system 
which merely operates as a pipe- 
line for putting dollars into the 
hands of the hospitals, doctors 
and other people involved in 
health care. With this kind of 
System, private insurance is only 
interested in getting enough 
premium dollars to pay health 
care bills, overhead, commissions 
and advertising and still make a 
tidy profit. Last year, incident- 
ally, out of $14 billion paid in as 
premiums, insurance companies 
pocketed more than $2 billion 


for profits, executive salaries, 
administrative costs and re- 
serves. 


© Don’t most people have 
health insurance? 

Insurance company _ spokes- 
men are fond of saying that, but 
what they fail to point out are 
the glaring gaps in coverage. For 
example: 34,000,000 people under 
age 65 have no health insurance 
whatsoever. Only two in every 
five have insurance that pays 
doctors’ bills outside the hos- 
pital. More than 38,000,000 peo- 
ple have no surgical coverage. 
Only four people in 100 have 
insurance for dental care. Be- 
cause of gaps in insurance cov- 
erage, many families—although 
“Insured”—are wiped out finan- 
cially by medical bills. The ree- 
ord shows that with the insur- 
ance industry calling the shots, 
costs have skyrocketed and the 
system of providing health care 
is in danger of falling apart. 

© Isn’t America first in health? 

No. It is only first in health 
expenditures. In terms of health 
Standards, the U.S. ranks: 

14th among industrial coun- 
tries in the death of infants dur- 
ing the first year of life. 

18th in life expectancy of 


males and 7th among females. 

7th in the percentage of 
mothers who die in childbirth. 

16th among industrial coun- 
tries in life expectancy of males 
between 40 and 50 years of age. 

®@ Why would Health Security 
be the answer to the health care 
crisis? 

Health Security would attack 
the crisis on a nationwide basis. 
The present health care system 
is so fragmented that patchwork 
efforts would only compound the 
problems. An orderly, economical 
and efficient health care system 
must be established — that is 
what Health Security would do. 


Future editions will carry more of 


“OBA. 


Letters to 
the editor 


Bardwell's thanks 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

I wish to thank al] of the 
members of Hayward Carpenters 
Local 1622 whose votes assured 
my re-election as financial sec- 
retary. 

To them and to all the mem- 
bers of Local 1622 I pledge my 
continued best efforts. 

DELBERT BARDWELL. 
Financial Secretary, 
Hayward Carpenters 162” 


Sutter thanks labor 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

Since I cannot thank everyone 
individually I would like to 
thank the many people who 
helped in my campaign for Oak- 
land City Council through your 
columns. 

The endorsement and support 
of organized labor was a tremen- 
dous help in the campaign. 

I particularly want to thank 
the many people who spent hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of 
man hours putting labels on the 
70,000 cards mailed to Oakland 
voters. 

Thanks to all of you. 

JOHN H. SUTTER, 
Councilman-elect 
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Nixon relenting? may veto only one jobs bill 


The multi-billion dollar ques- 
tion in Washington this week was 
whether President Nixon really 
had changed his mind and want- 
ed to sign a public service jobs 
bill. 

It seemed certain, however, 
that he would veto another re- 
cession-fighting measure — the 
$2,000,000,000 accelerated public 
works plan sent to him last week 
by the House. 

A Senate-House conference 
aimed at reconciling the two 
houses’ separate versions of pub- 
lic service jobs was called off 
last week, then rescheduled for 
Tuesday on reports of the Nixon 
turnabout. Secret negotiations 
were reported underway. 

Senators have approved $1 750,- 
000,000 for public service jobs 
and the House has voted a $5,- 
000,000,000 measure. 

Nixon vetoed a public service 
jobs bill last year. 

The public works measure sent 
to the White House puts up the 
$2,000,000,000 to help cities and 
states build public facilities they 
need but can't afford, and cre- 
ates jobs and buying power 
against the Nixon recession. 


It is part of a $5,400,000,000 
measure which includes aid to 
Appalachia and continuance of 
the Economic Development Act. 

The legislation was high on la- 
bor’s priority list and the House 
vote on approval of the final ver- 
sion of the bill was an impressive 
275-104, 

It had strong support from the 
Democratic leadership — and 95 
per cent of House Democrats 
present voted for the legislation. 
So did 40 per cent of House Re- 
publicans, even though their 
leaders made an all-out effort to 
defeat the accelerated public 
works provisions of the bill. 

The ranking Republican on the 
House Public Works Committee, 
Republican William H. Harsha of 
Ohio, told the House bluntly that 
the Nixon Administration is 
adamantly opposed to the legis- 
lation. 

He and other Republicans on 
the committee had met with 
White House aides when the bill 
was being considered in com- 
mittee to see if some version ac- 
ceptable to the President could 
be worked out. 

“We were told in no uncer- 


Pact averts Kaiser strike 


White collar workers at Kais- 
ar health facilities accepted an 
improved offer last week after 
axtending a strike deadline for a 
vote. 


The 1,000 Kaiser employe mem- 
gers of Office & Professional Em- 
oloyees Local 29 work at Oak- 
and, Hayward and Richmond 
Kaiser hospitals, Permanente 


Services, Inc. and Permanente 
Medical Group. 

Their new one-year contract is 
effective May 1, with a 50-cent 
per hour across the board pay 
raise. 

New benefits include paid edu- 
cational leave earned at a rate 
of one week a year after two 
years employment and with a 
maximum of four weeks. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


And now we bid a fond farewell to those tax dollars 


Jontinued from page 1 


we too often mistakenly elect 
than of the police themselves. 

Here’s what happened to my 
vax money after last week’s edi- 
xorial was written: 
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FIRST, the United States gov- 
arnment, from which I have got 
no recent tax refunds, not being 
in the rent-a-cattle-ranch busi- 
ness, landed an armed force 
which removed the Indians from 
Alcatraz. 

Those U.S. marshals are not 
paid in peanuts. 

Nor do the Coast Guard ves- 
sels which transported them use 
air for fuel. Coast Guard crews 
are not paid in play money but 
in real U.S. dollars put up by you 
and me, 

A cost accounting of the Alca- 
traz job would be _ interesting. 
And a welcome change from the 
not necessarily accurate but 
startling figures being continu- 
ally handed us on cost of welfare 
and education. 

Operation Alcatraz will con- 
tinue to cost us since U.S. cops 
are patrolling the island with 
mean police dogs and the, Coast 
Guard is patrolling a forbidden 
zone in the Bay to repel any 
Indian raids. 

Those big rough doggies do not 
live on table scraps. 

To me, Alcatraz is not worth 
one dish of all-protein chow for 
Fido. It is worth much to Indians 
as a symbol of community pride 
ef people whose ancestors were 
robbed and cheated of their land 
more than a century ago. 
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JUST DAYS later, 25 or 30 
Oakland cops turned out to help 
an Oakland plant’s management 
move out of the county and out 
from under its union contracts. 
They even brought a paddy wag- 


on but found no use for it be- 
cause no picket was so uncool as 
to’get himself arrested. 

This one got directly to me. I 
am not only a certified, official 
state and federal taxpayer (not 
being a cattle baron by proxy) 
but I am a bona fide and legiti- 
mate Oakland property taxpayer. 

Those boys in blue work for 
ME! 

So why are their salaries spent 
to help move non-union trucks 
through a picket line? 

As their boss, I forbid it. 

kkk 


NEXT ACT was the dawn raid 
by 50 Richmond cops and 50 
Contra Costa County sheriff’s 
deputies on the abandoned mis- 
sile site where the Indians had 
moved in after the Alcatraz ex- 
odus. 

Like Alcatraz, that missile base 
is not being used for anything 
but has a heavy pride value for 
the Indians. 

A day’s pay for 100 cops is not 
hay. But this raid also included 
a helicopter which is far from 
cheap to run, more of those big 
dogs, 100 Army copy on standby 
and assorted motor vehicles all 
of which cost to operate. 


kkk 


IN BOTH the picket line and 
Alcatraz cases, negotiation was 
available as an inexpensive al- 
ternative to expensive force. 

The union resisting the man- 
agement move from under a con- 
tract had offered everything up 
to binding arbitration, but man- 
agement refused. 

The Alcatraz Indians say they 
were in negotiations with Uncle 
when his cops slapped them 
down. 

But the fact is that the tradi- 
tion of using police power to 
protect property against people 
is too firmly rooted. 

So my taxes got wasted. 
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tain terms,” Harsha reported, 
that the public works job pro- 
gram was “totally and wholly un- 
acceptable to the Administra- 
tion.” 


Later, he said, committee Re- 
publicans suggested several pos- 
sible compromises — only to be 
told firmly that “none of these 
Suggestions or proposals was ac- 
ceptable and that if the bill in- 
cluded an accelerated public 
works program, a recommenda- 
tion would be made to the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill.” 


Under the legislation sent to 
the White House, federal funds 
would pay for 80 per cent of the 
cost of public works projects that 
can be started up quickly. 


These include sewage treat- 
ment plants, sewer and water 
systems, hospitals and health fa- 
cilities, street improvements, 
public buildings and recreational 
facilities. 


If the bill is vetoed, the first 
test will come in the Senate 
where the 45-33 vote for passage 
was less than the two-thirds that 
would be needed to override a 
veto. 


Housing authority 
backed by CLC 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council this week backed 
the Oakland housing authority’s 
fight to regain funds cut off by 
the federal government on 
charges which the council 
agreed were groundless. 


The CLC authorized Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx to take any action to 
support the authority, which 
wants full airing of the facts 
and time for it to answer the 
charges. 

Housing authority attorney 
Harold Perry urged ‘the council 
to ask Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to demand that all the facts 
be brought out. 

Area Director James H. Price 
of the federal Housing & Urban 
Development Department last 
week denied the authority’s pro- 
posed $5,500,000 1971-72 budget, 
charging “serious production 
and management deficiencies.” 

One HUD objection, Perry told 
the Labor Council, was to em- 
ployment of craftsmen at build- 
ing trades prevailing pay and 
fringes rather than at cheaper 
“maintenance” rates. 

Another is an alleged high 
rate of non-payment of rent. 

Perry challenged the sugges- 
tion at city hall that a local 
housing coordinator be appoint- 
ed to take over as “just an ad- 
ditional layer of government 
with more delays, more rigama- 
roles.” 

Despite government financial 
charges, Perry pointed out, the 
Oakland authority is one of the 
very few large ones in the na- 
tion never to have been in a def- 
icit position. 

Nor, he said, has it ever had a 
rent strike despite HUD claims 
of poor relations with tenants. 

Groulx commented: “This is 
one more Republican attempt to 
discredit services for people at 
poverty level.” 

Labor Council President Rus- 
sell R. Crowell noted that, with 
20,000,000 Americans at poverty 
level, “there’s a damn good rea- 
son if people don’t pay rent — 
they can’t.” 


Carpenters 1622 


Continued from page 1 

Elected without opposition 
were Charles Wack for recording 
secretary, 301 votes; incumbent 
Conductor James Riedstra, 293 
votes, and Willis Voss for treas- 
urer with 293 votes. 

Incumbent Trustee Jewel Ash- 
ley was re-elected with 257 votes, 
James Minton with 225, and Jos- 
eph Vigil, with 221, were elected 
to the two other trustee posts 
which were open and Al Weso- 
lowski was fourth with 215. 


Here’s where to look for the 
union label to make sure that 
you get union made clothing 
for men and boys: 

Gloves—inside upper edge, 
Neckties—small end, Overalls 
—right hip pocket, Overcoats 
and topcoats—lining of inside 
pocket, Pajamas—front hem of 
coat, Shirts—bottom of front 
tail, Shoes—in insole, in front 
of heel on outer sole, or inside 
upper on lining. 


Seek and ye shall find the union label 


Suits—inside right breast 
pocket, Trousers— inside right 
back pocket. Work pants— in- 
side right front pocket, Work 
Shirts—bottom of front tail, 
Boys’ Wash Suits, Snow Suits, 
Ski Pants and Legging Suits— 
inside pocket, Heavy Outer- 
wear, Rainwear, Sportswear— 
lower pocket, Mens’ and Boys’ 
Trousers, Pants, Slacks, Knick- 
ers, Knee Pants, Riding Breech- 
es—inside right hip pocket. 


For whatever reason, Stark 
must rehire fired bank aide 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that Fortney 
(Pete) Stark Jr.’s Security Na- 
tional Bank did not fire a teller 
for union activity—only for ex- 
ercising her rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


An NLRB examiner’s decision, 
which the bank said it would not 
appel, was that the bank must 
reinstate Norma Scola, whom it 
fired from its Oakland branch on 
July 29, 1970 and make up all pay 
she lost, estimated at around 
$1,200. 


Miss Scola was fired, the exam- 
iner found, because she exercised 
her right to take part in the 
“protected concerted activities” 
of circulating a petition asking 
correction of grievances. 


The petition told manage- 
ment that employes had “initia- 
ted proceedings” with Office & 
Professional Employes Local 29 
and “if our conditions are not 
ameliorated we will... resort to 
outside help.” 


Local 29 said it would move 
again in the organizing campaign 
which preceded Miss Scola’s dis- 
charge. 


Stark must post a notice prom- 
ising not to interfere with or 
coerce employes in the exercise 
of their rights, which include or- 
ganization. 


Continued from page 1 


“We do this in the knowledge 
that our memberships and the 
majority of the American people 
oppose that war. We believe that 
war is no good for the American 
people or the people of Indo- 
china. The war has gone on far 
too long. We say, ‘enough!’ 


“The war is the major con- 
tributor to inflation, unemploy- 
ment and the impossible tax 
burdens. It has slowed or halted 
progress in decent housing, 
health, education, transporta- 
tion. care for the aged and much 
more. 

“Our young people deserve a 
better deal out of life than end- 
less war. They face an uncertain 
future, they don’t know whether 
they will be alive tomorrow; 
they did not make this war— 
they are its victims! 

“We want a ceasefire now, we 
want all killing stopped, we want 


The employe petition asked 
correction of long hours and low 
wages, discrimination on the job, 
lack of a bonus system or any 
incentive for superior work and 
inadequate sick leave. 

Stark put out a four page press 
release opening with the declara- 
tion that the NLRB “has found 
Security National Bank innocent 
of firing an employe because of 
union activities.” 

It noted on page 2 that the 
trial examiner found the firing 
“was motivated by her participa- 
tion in preparing a list of griev- 
ances with respect to working 
conditions.” 

On page 3 the release quoted 
Stark that the grievances had 
been resolved satisfactorily, that 
the charge of “our alleged anti- 
union behavior” had been found 
to be false and that he was a 
“neutral bystander” in union or- 
ganizing efforts. 

On page 4, it disclosed that the 
NLRB had ordered Miss Scola’s 
reinstatement with back pay and 
the posting of a notice promis- 
ing not to break the law. 

Local 29 Senior Representative 
Joe Nedham noted that the re- 
lease referred to 4,000-member 
Local 29, with jurisdiction from 
the Bay Area to Reno, as “2 
small Oakland union.” 

“That could almost make me 
mad,” he said. 


our sons and brothers brought 
home. 


“With this in mind we submit 
the following proposals to all la- 
bor unions in the San Francisco 
Bay Area and request their en- 
dorsement and support. 

“1, Establish a labor commit- 
tee to end the war in Viet Nam, 
consisting solely of duly author- 
ized representatives of interna- 
tional and local unions, district 
councils, trade councils and oth- 
er official bodies of organized 
labor. 

“2, Call for immediate cease- 
fire, support Congressional ac- 
tion to end appropriations for 
the war, and call for a fixed date 
for the full withdrawal of all 
U.S. Armed Forces. ; 

“3. Demand immediate steps 
to shift government funds from 
military expenditures to civilian 
needs, specifically in the area of 
urban renewal, school construc- 
tion, mass transportation and 
medical facilities.” 


Carpenter breakthrough 


Continued from page 1 

And Figone noted the Carpen- 
ters qualify for the type of 
“equities” which Nixon has said 
will allow additional raises. One 
such adjustment, he said, would 
be the 8 cents per hour nego- 
tiated in wages which Bay Area 
Carpenters diverted ta health 
and welfare a year ago to main- 
tain health benefits. 

The Home Builders agreement 
would add 62 cents per hour to 
the present $7.50 hourly wage 
effective June 16 and _ raise 
wages 60 cents next June 16 and 


65 cents June 16, 1973. 


Health and welfare contribu- 
tions are boosted 15 cents per 
hour next August 1 and the em- 
ployers will pay an additional 25 
cents per hour for pensions next 
January 1 and increase vacation 
and holiday contributions by 25 
cents per hour next August 1, 
1972. ; + ; 


Fringe gains include a guaran- 
tee of maintenance of present 
health benefits and a guarantee 
of $50,000 annually protection of 
vacation contributions. 
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